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Secondly, we must attempt to define the bare minimum
of knowledge that should be possessed by an educated
citizen, whatever his particular study, and take direct
measures to see that specialists acquire it. Thus if we
decide, as we should, that a boy leaving school at eighteen
should have a knowledge of the political constitution of
his own country, then we must arrange for this to be
included in some non-specialist course, whether we call it
modern history, or social studies, or civics. Such an
attempt at precision in defining some of our demands
upon the general education of individuals of a certain
level of intelligence would do much to prevent the present
waste of effort in aiming at a too vague conception of
culture.
We may hope, also, to make progress by attempting in
all our teaching to relate specialist studies to other fields
of knowledge. Such an end will be achieved, not only by
deliberate teaching, but by the whole attitude of the
teacher, a nebulous but very powerful factor in all educa-
tion. A historian who shows that he has learned enough
science to appreciate its, influence on the life and thought
of the last three centuries, or the scientist who knows
enough of the historical background to see the same
process from his own point of view, will have on some of
his pupils a most stimulating effect that will, for example,
lead to that further reading which, once it is established,
means that the battle against over-specialization is more
than half won. This demands much from the teacher,
among other things an effort of continuous self-education,
but this is true of any attempt to solve the problems of
specialization. We must also explore the possibilities of
subjects which in their very nature bridge the gap between